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SOCIOLOGY AND PHILANTHROPY. 

Sociology stands for pure science, while philanthropy 
stands for applied science. Pure science seeks to know the 
truth for its own sake, regardless of the gain or loss in- 
volved in abstract knowledge. The applications of science 
have for their avowed motive and purpose the desire to con- 
vert abstract knowledge into human profit, by way of addi- 
tion to human wealth, power and happiness. Thus, in the 
dissecting-room the student may pick the cadaver to pieces 
simply for the sake of the intellectual gratification of the 
sense of wonder at the marvelous intricacy and simplicity 
of the human frame; or he may be animated by the noble 
resolve to make use of the power thus gained in fighting- 
disease and death. The same distinction exists between 
the philanthropic and the non-philanthropic student of 
society. But the physician who is not thoroughly grounded 
in anatomy is a sciolist, and his practice can be only em- 
pirical. So the philanthropist who has taken no pains to 
know what may be and is known of social structure and 
function is no better than a social quack — certainly an 
ignoramus, and possibly an impostor as well. To carry this 
comparison one step farther, the medical expert who makes 
no use of his knowledge to save human life or assuage 
human pain, and the sociologist who is indiiTerent to social 
suffering and makes no effort to improve social conditions, 
are alike deficient in the sentiment of love and in the 
moral sense of responsibility or conscience. 

These two characters, that of the sociologist and of the 
philanthropist, may be, and often are, united in one person. 
The love of pure science for its own sake is not inconsistent 
■with the wish to find applications of scientific discoveries in 
inventions which will prove of benefit to mankind — take 
Edison as an example. Theory and practice should be 
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united by a bond more indissoluble than the marriage tie; 
divorced from each other, they lose half, or more than half, 
their power to bless the woild. 

The mutual influence of theory and practice is reciprocal 
and equivalent. The medical practitioner, for instance, 
gains a better mastery of both his science and his art at the 
bedside, after having passed through a course of scientific 
medical instruction, than he could acquire from his teachers. 
More than that, his teachers have developed their science 
from their practice and that of other physicians. If the 
art is founded upon the science, not the less true is it that 
the science is merely the collected, selected, methodically 
arranged observations of those who have practiced the art. 
The science and the art grow together, aequo passu. 

Of the same sort is the interdependence between sociology 
and philanthropy. The sociologist and the philanthropist 
can be of the greatest possible service — indeed they are 
indispensable — to each other. 

What can the sociologist do for the philanthropist who 
is not expert in social science? If he knows more, and 
knows it better, he can help him by making him conscious 
of his ignorance, which is the first step toward its removal. 
It is the ignorance, the unconscious ignorance, which per- 
vades all branches of philanthropic work, which is its most 
discouraging and depressing characteristic. No one who 
has not had ample opportunity for observation would readily 
suspect how large a percentage of so-called "charity work- 
ers" are uncultured, illiterate, inexperienced and so 
impracticably "practical," that they despise the art of 
deduction and generalization, of classification and discrimi- 
nation, as beneath their notice. Bring them into contact 
with really larger minds than their own, enriched by read- 
ing and by travel, trained to observe and to think, capable 
of suspended judgment and not prone to mistake natural 
instinct for ripened wisdom, and the humility which is ever 
a mark of true charity renders them peculiarly docile. But 
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they must be taken on their spiritual, rather than on their 
purely intellectual side, and made to feel that their teachers 
are in moral sympathy with their benevolent impulses. If 
satisfied as to this point, they become as clay in the hands 
of the artist; living, not dead clay, with independent, origi- 
nal power of aspiration and growth. Teachers of sociology 
will find their most appreciative audiences, their most prom- 
ising and ambitious pupils, not in the class-room of the 
college or the university, but in the charity conference, if 
they will condescend to seek them there. The seed there 
sown will lodge in a congenial soil, fructify and multiply 
a hundredfold. It is there that prejudice and misconcep- 
tion are most easily combated. There truth is most eagerly 
sought — "charity rejoiceth in the truth" — while error and 
misstatement are corrected by the personal experience, 
within his limited sphere of observation, of the lifstener. A 
practical use will be made of every useful suggestion 
dropped by the speaker. Above all, what the charity 
worker most needs is training in right methods of research, 
of investigation and inference, which he will rapidly 
acquire under wise guidance. The extent and preparation 
of this field for sociological planting is all but unknown to 
the great majority of academical instructors. Its very exist- 
ence has not occurred to many of them. Yet it is to the 
sociologist what the farmers' institute is to the agricultural 
chemist, the entomologist and the scientific horticulturist, 
or the teachers' institute to the pedagogist. 

I have long since discarded for myself my early prepos- 
session in favor of certain once popular trends of sociologi- 
cal thought. I no longer believe in the preponderating 
value of the biological method of approaching the study of 
sociology. The biological analogies between the life of a 
plant or animal and that of society do not appeal to me as 
once they did. Interesting and suggestive as they are, 
they are after all but analogies, not identities of relation or 
mode of action, and metaphor is not argument. They are 
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worth something as illustrations, and may cast a sidelight 
upon truth, but, if followed too fast or too far, they are 
more apt to prove misleading will-of-the-wisps than torches 
to the patient seeker after truth. Society, if it is an 
organism at all, is not an organism of the same kind as a 
plant or an animal, and it is of more importance to point 
out the differences than the resemblances between them. 
Neither am I so sure as I once was that sociology is a science, 
in the ordinary acceptation of that word. The human 
animal is a compound of physical and metaphysical charac- 
ters. To me it seems that the social scientist requires to 
be a sound metaphysician as well as a sound physicist, and 
that a wide gulf separates the physical sciences from social 
science, which must take notice of phenomena that can- 
not be subjected to the physical tests of the microscope, the 
scales and the crucible. The union, in man, of the tangible 
with the intangible, the ponderable with the imponderable, 
seems to set apart sociology from the sciences acquired in 
the chemical and ph5'sical laboratorj% and to make of it a 
mysterious, indefinable commingling of science and phil- 
osophy. 

I attach, too, far less importance to speculations concern- 
ing the origins of individual and social life in a remote, 
inaccessible past, of which we know nothing by obser- 
vation, historical records, or tradition, than do some emi- 
nent sociolgists, who appear to me to make an equally futile 
use of analogy with the biologists, but in a different sense, 
exaggerating the correspondences between that which is 
savage and that which is primitive. The facts of human 
life in association are recorded in history, and the princi- 
ples which govern social relations are formulated in law. 
History and law are the two pillars of the sociological tem- 
ple, which no speculative Samson can tear down. For 
this reason the most valuable service which the sociologist 
can render to the practical philanthropist is to impress upon 
his mind that the more he knows of history and law in 
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relation to his special work, whatever that may be, the 
better he will be qualified to grapple successfully with the 
problems which confront him. If there is order in social 
evolution, that order must be reflected in the history of the 
organic changes which have marked the progress of the 
race from barbarism to civilization. If the organic law of 
social evolution is discoverable anywhere, history furnishes 
the clue to the labyrinth in which that law lies hidden. 
All social change is the ultimate expression of a protest 
against existing social conditions, at first by a minoritj' and 
then by a majority of those who have the power to embody 
this protest in statutory enactments or in usages which have 
the force of statutes. He who reads the statutes reads his- 
tory in its most concrete, concentrated form, and they never 
mislead him. I say, therefore, that in order to treat the 
question of crime intelligently, the prison official and the 
prison reformer need to be grounded in the history of 
crime and punishment; to know what has been, indifferent 
ages and communities, the popular reaction against anti- 
social acts, and what in turn has been the corresponding 
reaction against tyranny calling itself justice, by which 
the form and application of legal penalties have been grad- 
ually modified. The same is true of insanity, pauperism, 
disease and the whole list of what are commonly called 
"social evils," The practical philanthropist, absorbed in 
his work, has ordinarily neither the time nor the natural or 
acquired capacity for the research which is essential to a 
complete and orderly view of the changes which have given 
him his material and determined his relation to it. At this 
point, more than any other, he needs the aid of the sociol- 
ogist, who is at the same time a historian and a jurist. 

The other side of this thought is that the sociologist 
needs no less the aid of the philanthropist, as I shall now 
proceed to show. The laboratory is an essential element 
in the equipment of a chemist or physicist. Without it 
no substantial advance in science is possible. Without it, 
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that which science knows could not be communicated to 
the novice in scientific investigation, who learns not so 
much by hearing or reading as by individual experimenta- 
tion. Now there is no sociological laboratory other than 
the actual life of the world, and in that laboratory the phil- 
anthropist lives and moves and has his being. The theo- 
rist in political science must associate with statesmen ; in 
political economy, with capitalists, merchants, manufactur- 
ers and financiers; and in social science, with philanthro- 
pists, in order that he may forever test and justify his 
theories by the facts which are fully known only to practical 
men of the world. Social science is in effect the systematic 
study of social conditions and processes, with a view to deter- 
mining what is normal and what is abnormal in them. This is 
also the aim of the philanthropist. The philanthropist, how- 
ver, desires, in no selfish spirit, but in the interest of human- 
ity, to enlarge the sphere of the normal and limit that of the 
abnormal; a matter with which abstract science does not 
concern itself. His outlook is therefore naturally more 
circumscribed than that of the pure scientist. He is more 
absorbed in the present and the immediate, while the scien- 
tific mind travels far afield and ranges over the infinite 
past and the infinite future. Nevertheless, within the 
range of his personal experience and vision, the philanthro- 
pist is an accurate observer, a patient collector of facts, the 
importance of which to science he imperfectly appreciates 
and for that reason irregularly and fitfully records. Yet he 
is the best coadjutor of the trained scientific investigator, 
because he is at the same time an original experimenter, 
and his experiments are in the region which separates the 
normal from the abnormal, having for their precise purpose 
the prevention of the conversion of the normal into the 
abnormal and the reconversion of the abnormal into the 
normal. What the theorist cannot accomplish for himself, 
the philanthropist is forever doing ; and it is short-sighted 
in the highest degree for the social scientist not to take some 
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oversight and direction of these experiments in the labora- 
tory of life, and so to utilize the talents and the devotion 
of the humble, assiduous workers in the field of practical 
charity. 

To take one illustration among many, of the natural con- 
nection between scientific and philanthropic investigation, 
both are deeply concerned with the question of human 
degeneracy. I cannot go into that at any length here and 
now, and must leave untouched the inquiry wherein degen- 
eracy consists, how it may be recognized, how it originates, 
how far it is to be lamented and how far it is the indispen- 
sable accompaniment and condition of progress, as intersti- 
tial death is the manifestation of vitality and a minister to 
life. I do not see how a knowledge of degeneracy is to be 
acquired otherwise than by personal contact with degener- 
ates, nor how this contact can be effected in the library or 
the class-room. The philanthropist has a much fuller and 
more accurate conception of degeneracy than the student or 
professor who is a recluse among his books, and can only 
speak at second hand of that which the philanthropist 
knows at first hand. If the social scientist is not him- 
self also a practical philanthropist, he must be absolutely 
dependent upon philanthropy for a large part of the 
information which he builds into the framework of his 
science. 

Another illustration of the same intimate connection is 
afforded by a consideration of the relations between political 
economy and charitable relief. Charity is a fine thing, no 
doubt; but justice is a finer. Justice is fundamental, char- 
ity supplemental. Charity steps in to relieve the situation 
where justice has partially failed. How to avoid the neces- 
sity for charity by securing a larger equality of opportunity 
and greater equity in the distribution of earnings, is both 
an economic and a philanthropic problem. The philanthro- 
pist sees the v/rong which it is the business of the economist 
and statesman to rectify. A solution will be reached, if at 
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all, not by either singlj', but by the joint effort of both, 
working in harmonious co-operation. 

Philanthropy is not sociology, any more than engineering 
is pure mathematics. Instruction in applied mathematics 
is nevertheless given in schools which are not technological, 
nor even exclusively scientific. In a school of engineering 
much cf the instruction must be imparted by teachers who 
are also practical mechanics. The beginning which has 
been made in directing the attention of American college 
students to social conditions and training them in habits of 
accurate thinking on social questions is to be commended. 
The American university prepares young men and women 
for life not merely as scholars, but as citizens. Citizenship 
implies responsibility for social conditions, with capacity to 
characterize them rightly and to remedy them if necessary. 
Sociology, therefore, if we could only tell precisely what it 
is, should have a place in the curriculum of the university 
as an aid to such preparation. But a better comprehension 
of the relations between sociology and philanthropy would 
enable us to define with greater precision the necessary 
limitations of the subject, at the same time that it would 
give us a broader notion of its boundless outlook. The aim 
of sociological teaching is to give the student a conception 
in outline of the organic life of the human race. I am 
afraid that some of those who are supposed to fill the chair 
of sociology in our institutions of learning have themselves 
no clear or adequate conception of this organic life, but are 
painfully striving after it, in the hope of "keeping ahead 
of the boys." If philanthropy is not sociology, neither is 
history, nor law, nor political philosophy, nor political 
economy. The sociological conception modifies our concep- 
tion of every subject related to the associated life of man- 
kind — of history, of law, of politics and of philanthropy. 
We cannot teach sociology apart from these and kindred 
subjects; neither can we teach these subjects so well, unless 
we teach them sociologically, just as the scientific habit 
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of thought and the scientific method are essential, no matter 
to what branch of physical science we ma}' apply ourselves. 
But sociology is a philosophy as well as a .science; it may 
even be said to have a more or less ethical character. 

I plead, therefore, here as everywhere wherever chance 
gives me opportunity, for a more intimate association and 
fellowship between professional sociologists and professional 
philanthropists. I deplore the sociological teaching which 
is fragmentary, disjointed, a mere mosaic of quotations 
from the reports of actual observers of human life in its 
various aspects, arranged without regard to proportion or 
perspective, and which produces the effect upon the n ;nd of 
a Chinese painting resembling nothing in heaven or earth. 
I deplore the speculative, unspiritual, atheistic motive of 
much of this crude sociological drawing. None the less, 
but rather more, do I deplore the unscientific spirit and 
method of a very large part of what passes in the world 
under the pseudonym of philanthropy — benevolence misdi- 
rected and misapplied, wasted energy at best, but at worst 
positively harmful and dangerous. The corrective for each 
is found in the union of the two, of the scientific acid with 
the philanthropic alkali, thus producing a neutral salt of 
positive value to the social materia medica. I would infuse 
into our sociologists a little more philanthropy, and a little 
more social science into our philanthropists, but not enough 
into either to destroy their special functions and utility. 
Did space allow, I should be glad to go on and show in how 
many ways the closer alliance for which I plead would 
benefit and bless the world. 

Frederick Howard Wines. 

Springfield, III. 



